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Chairman’s Comer 



It’s Time for a Change and some honesty 

Let’s delve into the history of the ABP a little. The formal founding of the Party 
took place in 2013. The next year and a half were spent laying the groundwork for 
the party organization, the website, social media sites, etc. So, 2015 would 
constitute our first full year with a website. In that year we received exactly 7,442 
website visits, to be followed up the following year with 17,922. 2017 would 
constitute our high-water mark of 46,948. However, since that time we’ve seen a 
decline in the traffic visiting the website, with the next year consisting of a 10% 
drop and this year down about 15%. 2017 was not only a good year for the site, 
but it also was for membership as well, with most of the growth coming in the 
latter half of the year. The leadership has gone back and forth regarding this spike 
in growth before, and it’s our feeling that it was due primarily to the violence 
surrounding the Unite The Right rally in August of that year. Many within what is 
described as the Alt-Right became disenchanted with the movement due to the 
subsequent doxings and fear of association with the disreputable elements who 
were leading the movement. Up until that time our membership numbers were no 
more than 50, but by the end of the year, it was over 200. The following year 
followed with membership growth of 163, with this year being about 100. By now 
you most likely see the pattern. Across all of our metrics, we hit a peak at the end 



































of 2017. This is not to imply that the ABP has been in decline. With the exception 
of the website, we’ve still seen growth on all of our platforms and membership is 
still is on the rise. However, as an organization, for us to become relevant our 
growth rates are not sufficient. The feedback from our message is strong and it 
resonates with many people. But there is something more than anything else which 
I feel is holding us back and calls for a change and is the reason why you’re being 
told this information. 

Since our inception, I have defended vigorously the use of the name American 
Blackshirts Party. I’ve always felt that it was representative of our devotion to the 
ideals of the original fascists, and this is something I still believe to this day. Much 
of the opposition to its usage came from individuals involved on Social Media who 
basically are professional critiquers, individuals who exist to criticize others as 
compensation for their own personal flaws. And for a while the ABP moniker 
worked very well for us, helping to attract people who self-identified as fascists, 
whereas a more mainstream name would have left us invisible. Accompanying 
this growth was also a back-and-forth within what can best be described as the 
community of these same individuals who describe themselves as fascists. On one 
side was us, on the other, those representative of racial and anti-Semitic thought. 
While our goal was always to look beyond this community to more mainstream 
audiences, most of our support came from this group of people, so by default we 
were caught up in some of the internecine disputes which this group experiences. 

If one thing has become transparent to me, it’s the changing nature of this 
community; the lines delineating different sides have hardened and become less 
flexible. Anti-Semitic, Racist, and conspiratorial thought has become much more 
prevalent and is basically now used as a litmus test for admittance. With our 
strident opposition to these ideas has also come the drying up of support from 
self-described fascists as reflected in the metrics. This once-potential support base 
has basically been tapped out. Of course, continuing on our present course would 
still yield the occasional member and the youth that have been following our party 
for some time and have just become 18. The utility of the American Blackshirts 
Party has come to an end and is now acting as more of a liability than anything 
else. 



This begs the question then. What do we do to break out of the rut we’re in and 
start seeing the growth we all know we’re capable of? The first and most 
important step is to change the name. While much of the opposition to ABP was 
contrarian in nature, much more was reflective of the nature of our society; which 
is composed of individuals with jobs, and families, who may not have the time or 
the will to become versed in political philosophy and whose perspectives are 
usually narrow and intolerant towards anything perceived to be outside of the 
norms of ordinary political discourse. Many of our members being cognizant of 
this reality have a deep-seated and not entirely irrational fear of engaging friends, 
family, and fellow workers in conversation about their membership. As you can 
probably imagine, this is not a good recipe for growth and can tend to be 
disheartening for the members as he/she becomes an outcast within their nearest 
communities. A typical response to telling someone about membership in the ABP 
usually consists of either “why would a party be named after black shirts?” or at 
times the individual may be aware who the Blackshirts were historically speaking. 
In the former case, the history of the Blackshirts has to be told and their connection 
to fascism in a foreign country. In the latter, a negative impression is formed upon 
hearing the name. Either way the member is automatically put in a defensive 
posture relative to the respondent, and the conversation dies before anything of 
substance is related; again this is a bad recipe for growth. 

None of this has been easy. The ABP has been our name since day 1, but it’s 
important to keep in mind the ideal behind it. A name is a shell, what’s important 
is to stay loyal to the ideal; that’s the plan here. We are not dropping the fascist 
label. We’re not taking down articles on the site or the YouTube channel. Our 
ideals are not changing. What is changing is an approach, an approach which I 
think will open more doors, which even if they only open slightly gives us much 
more room for growth than we have currently. In my mind, the name American 
Blackshirts Party will always be connected with us and will forever be part of our 
identity, but more importantly so will the ideals which we stand for and the best 
way to promote those ideals is with a new name. Effective January 20th our new 
name will be the National Reformation Party. 



Your first impression may be one of puzzlement. After all, fascism is a 
revolutionary doctrine, not one of reform. This is true. However Revolution 
needn’t be explicitly stated out front. Let’s not forget that the word fascism is 
meant to symbolize the fasces, which is a bundle of Rods held together with a 
protruding axe. It’s meaning is unity, with the rods representing the individual 
components of the Nation, separately they’re weak but when put together as a 
fasces they’re unbreakable. There’s nothing revolutionary about the word itself; 
the word does not imply revolution. The word inspires and creates a comforting 
imagery. The Revolution is in the details. The Revolution is not in the means of 
seizing power but in the ideas which motivate those in power. The implication 
behind our new name ‘Reformation’ is a similar one. The idea behind it is to 
contrast the word with its very similar cousin, reform. Reform creates a perception 
of piecemeal change, nibbling at the edges, whereas reformation creates the 
impression of something much greater. When one speaks of a reformation, rarely 
do they reference it within the context of piecemeal change. More often than not 
the word is used to signify comprehensive change throughout all of society. A 
revolution without the violence repels most people. Reformation is synthetic, 
implying the change most people want without the dislocations associated with the 
term "revolution". 

I know for many of you this has come as a surprise and to some even 
disappointment. Nowhere is that more true than for myself, but I strongly believe 
that the time has come for this and it’s being done in the best interests of advancing 
our doctrine. 



Real Talk 2 



On Christmas Eve I traveled back home to North Carolina to spend about a week 
with kith and kin for the Christmas season. While overjoyed to be able to spend 
time with my family I had before me a sad duty to perform which was to visit the 
grave of my best friend, whom we buried a little over a month ago, for the first 
time since his internment. He was a combat veteran of the Iraq War and suffered 
terrible injuries there both physical and mental. His death was an indirect result of 
these injuries. While I could go on about that war and its atrocious consequences 
and still further about the vermin that led us into it, that is not my aim. 

If you have never lost a very close friend then it is very difficult to describe what it 
is like. I have lost family members of course. Somehow it is just different. Perhaps 
it isn’t more painful but rather much more perturbing especially when the death is 
so unexpected as this one was. Staring at the grave marker for the first time was 
possibly the most surreal experience of my life. Seeing the year of birth on the 
headstone and it being the same as your own tends to have a very sobering and 
mesmerizing effect on the mind. Making it still worse was the fact he was only 32 



years of age at his passing. The same age as me. As I stood there I could not help 
but contemplate the brevity of life and its fragility. Never far behind these is the 
thought of what the meaning of life is. As I stared down at this plot where my best 
friend now laid at peace I could not keep myself from remembering a thousand 
memories of my friend and me from the time we met at age 14 onward. The 
memorable plays on the baseball field we had that snatched victory from the jaws 
of defeat, riding bikes through town on summer mornings to other friend’s houses, 
and many more. I remembered all the times we went with each other to visit the 
other church services. I remembered what good, wholesome, and warm feelings 
those memories in particular conveyed. Then I thought about the plaques 
containing the names of all the deceased fathers and mothers of the church I grew 
up in that is on the plaque hanging to this day on the wall as you enter the 
sanctuary. My grandfather and grandmother’s names are among them. It then 
occurred to me the reason for the warmness of those memories was because it 
brought to mind the community that I had been very much a part of and . that my 
friend had been part of. In that institution, a community existed in which I had 
been enrolled from birth and in those formative years I had felt complete when I 
was in it. The dead live on in that community still; on the plaques. 

Most of those who are on those plaques were part of a certain generation. This 
generation where I am from worked together in the mills. On Sunday they all went 
to church together. They regularly visited one another. The shared crops with each 
other. They died and were buried with each other. I was surprised to find out as I 
grew older that this sense of community in no way extends out into the world at 
large. It is as they say, "dog eat dog". This experience plays out for many youths 
and it can lead to embitterment and even nihilism. It strips us all of our innocence 
and breeds in us antisocial sentiments and tendencies. It is in this very environment 
that people become set adrift in life. It leads to drug addiction, suicide, depression, 
...; the list goes on. But a man or woman anchored in a community endowed with 
higher moral and ethical ideals is grounded and therefore at peace. During my 
meditation at my friend's grave, I saw this clearly and saw the wisdom in the 
collective spiritual philosophy of fascism and the folly of the individualism of 
liberalism. It was the sense of this community that caused me to grieve for the loss 



of my friend. The world will always be a hard place. Fascism is not the answer to 
everything. There will always be trials, there will always be anti-social behaviors, 
and there will always be imperfections and injustices. However, we must not 
accept the status quo as just good enough. What led national syndicalism and 
eventually fascism away from orthodox Marxism was the theoretical progression 
that said it is not material concerns solely that causes the gears of history to turn 
but rather it is the human spirit, rational will, morality, and sense of community in 
the workplace and in the nation that grasps the steering wheel of destiny on Earth. 
So while fascism is not a miracle drug for all that ills the world it does solve the 
fundamental problem of making people whole by grafting them as a part into a 
greater whole thus anchoring us and calming the mind and spirit. In a word it 
allows us to finally be exactly what we know ourselves to be: the consummate 
social animal. Any philosophical and governmental system that forces us to behave 
in such a way to live that s/he must deny his very nature can only ever breed the 
societal ills and dysfunctions we see around us today. 

Herein lies a great difference between ourselves and conservatives. There are those 
who seem to think that fascism is simply a more radical version of conservatism. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It is true that the conservative extolls these 
institutions, such as the churches, to the heavens. They imagine that so long as 
these institutions stay alive then society is fine and their idea of freedom and 
liberty can be preserved at the same time. They do not see that these institutions 
(institutions like the churches my friend and I went to) are dying a slow and 
pathetic death and it is their very version of freedom and liberty that is killing 
them. If they do see it then they refuse to admit it which in my opinion makes them 
all the more reprehensible. We must - and I repeat with extreme emphasis and 
unwavering conviction - we must have a state that protects these institutions, that 
makes these communities which are good for the people’s edification, official 
organs of a superseding national community. These sentiments indwell all of us. It 
is part of our species. I could see it and feel it at my friends passing and at his 
grave and in my memories from the distant past. These sentiments are embodied on 
the plaques in the church where all of that communities’ deceased are essentially 
enshrined. Why should we not then, being communal and moral individuals, also 



not have a state that promotes, protects, and reflects these values and sentiments? 
We contend that it is unnatural not to and sets us all on the road to perdition. 



Book Review: 



On the surface loyalty seems to be one of those traits which is easy to explain and 
understand, something not suited for a book or a philosophy of its own. Josiah 
Royce begs to differ and presents an argument for loyalty being a virtue itself, 
being careful to avoid the most common criticisms of loyalty, namely those 
associated with fidelity to despots and other bad individuals. Royce being a 
Professor recalls throughout the book one particular experience with a Russian 
immigrant/student who was critical of loyalty as it had been used in his homeland 
to prop up a regime intent on maintaining a rigid class structure that was harmful to 
the poor. This interaction is brought up throughout the book to use as a foil to help 
Royce articulate his idea of what loyalty actually is and what it is not. 


If this book were concerned solely with loyalty, then it would be incomplete and 
not deserve the importance which the author gives. Like most Idealist 
philosophers, however, the emphasis on the mind is complemented with the 





individual’s interactions with the social context which surrounds him/her. Loyalty 
doesn’t exist in a vacuum. The form and content it takes are based largely upon 
the society in which it’s brought up. Whether it takes the form of Royce’s 
“Loyalty to Loyalty” or loyalty to an empty shell is the concern of the Philosophy 
of Loyalty and the ideal he tries to get across. 

9 out 10 Fasces 



Mailbox: 



Q. Merry Christmas and hello, 


I have a few more questions about the ABP's stance on foreign policy. I've read 
that the ABP wants to strengthen relations with nations that are closest to being 
ideologically compatible with ABP policy; such as Syria and Russia. This would 
be a radical turn from the current policy the USA has. 

My questions are: 

How would this be practical and accomplished? Would we just break our relations 
with NATO and the EU? 


What about allied countries such as South Korea, Japan, and Taiwan that depend 
on our military support for protection against Chinese military interests that are 
encroaching them? 




A.There's a fault in your question; you're basing it upon static relations. You're 
looking at a Fascist America as a phenomenon developing in isolation from other 
countries and events. Given America's size and power, a Fascist America would 
inevitably lead to parallel movements around the world and most likely regime 
changes in some of these countries. While at this point it seems unlikely to 
imagine NATO countries becoming fascist. The world has become so 
interconnected that the slightest movement from one isolated corner has 
repercussions for all of us. I don't like to make specific predictions because of the 
dynamic nature of the subject but we can assume power military and economic aid 
would be withdrawn to those countries with governments antithetical to our own. 



Things to Think About: 



All general and particular systems of knowledge meet in this form of the mutual 
interdependence of thought processes. If one attempts to understand the political, 
social, religious or any other cultural aspects of the present time, this can only be 
achieved through history, i.e. by knowing and understanding the past. But this 
past, which comes down to us only in fragments, through silent witnesses and more 
or less unreliable reports and traditions can come to life and be interpreted only 
through experiences of the immediate present. No matter how many 
transformations and quantitative changes are required, the present, which is the 
indispensable key to the past which alone can help us to understand the present, is 
accessible only through the perceptions and sensibilities of the present. 

Pp. 1 18-119 Simmel, Georg. The Philosophy of Money. Boston: Routledge & 
KeganPaul, 1982 






New Members, December: 10, 


YTD: 97 

Virginia 
New Jersey (2) 

Alaska 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Michigan 

South Carolina 

Maryland 

California 



Party Stats: 



Website Hits: 3,307 YTD 36,150 
YouTube: 1,704 (+87) 

Twitter: 783 (+23) 

Facebook: 4,543 (+40) 

Instagram: 1367 (+190) 

Podcast Downloads: 261 YTD 2,969 

TOP 10 EPISODES 


Episode 

Released 

Downloads 

Doctrine of Fascism 

03/28/2019 

104 

Fascist Roundtable VII 

07/17/2019 

87 

Chat it Un! Interview With the Chairman of the ABP 

06/18/2019 

81 

Antonio De Oliveira Salazar- The Earlv Years 

07/03/2019 

74 














The Estado Novo and Portuguese Cornoratism 

06/25/2019 

74 

Fascist Roundtable X: American Fascist Origins. 

Josiah Royce and Douglas MacArthur 

08/04/2019 

73 

Fascist Roundtable XIII: Fascism on Race and 

Nationalism According to Gentile 

08/29/2019 

72 

The Philosonhieal Asneets of Cornoratism 

05/21/2019 

71 

Fascist Roundtable IX: The Problem with Canitalism 

07/31/2019 

67 

Creating ties: A Discussion With Antigua Orden 

Dominicana (Old Order) 

06/19/2019 

66 


Spotify 

706 

23.78% 

Podbean App 

574 

19.33% 

Chrome 

562 

18.93% 

Apple Podcasts 

285 

9.6% 

Safari 

119 

4.01% 

iTunes 

109 

3.67% 

PodcastAddict 

102 

3.44% 


iHeartRadio 


77 


2.59% 



















Party Leadership: 



Chairman: Joshua Noyer 



Deputy Chairman: B.K. Burton 



Economic Affairs: Justin Stofko 



Public Relations: Evan Tobia 



Western Regional Director: Jesse Drummond 



Central Regional Director: Zachery Pierre 



Foreign Outreach, Trans-Mississippi Director: Sean Salas 


















Southern Regional Director, Foreign Policy: Matthew Hines 




Elections: Cory Faust 


Interior: Mitchell Simmons 


Upcoming Events 

Friday 1/24/2020 


March For Life, Washington D.C. 



2020 ABP Nation Convention, Dallas, TX 
Date TBD 
















What’s in a Name? 

By The Ax 

Name changes can make major differences in organizations Changing the name 
American Blackshirts Party to the National Reformation Party may be the turning 
point for increased membership, but all the while, it is necessity or desire that 
ultimately drives their success. Usually, it will be the necessity driving the desire. 
Two examples suffice to show this. In history, it was the severe impoverishment 
and brutal response of the Tsars that brought out the Russian Revolution. The 
same can be said of 1789 France. Now, it is worsening of the already global severe 
income stratification brought about by the inherent predatory nature of capitalism. 

It is apropos to study the foundations of the Reformation brought about by Martin 
Luther's posting his Ninety-five Theses or Disputation on the Power of Indulgences 
to Albert of Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Mainz, on 31 October 1517 and 
nailing this document to the wall of the door of All Saints' Church and other 
churches in Wittenberg, Germany. 

Then, as now, are two similar circumstances, where deeply-entrenched ideas and 
institutions blocked any further human philosophical development. Then, it was 
the heyday of witch-burning, the Malleus Maleficarum (Witches Hammer - 
www.oapen.org > download) having been published a short 31 years previous to 










Martin Luther. Now it is excoriating those championing anything but a predatory 
social ethos in the form of the neo-liberalism theology. Instead of papal diktats, we 
have the vulgar-corporate-controlled mainstream media, supported by the 
egregious censoring of opposition by the equally controlled social media. Now, we 
ask if there can be a collective awakening of the human species that proclaims the 
primacy of truth over material gain. Be mindful, people, that etymologically 
religion is not only about gods but: 

...directly from Latin religionem (nominative religio) "respect for what is 
sacred, reverence for the gods; conscientiousness, sense of right, moral 
obligation; fear of the gods; divine service, religious observance; a religion, 
a faith, a mode of worship, cult; sanctity, holiness," in Late Latin "monastic 
life" (5c.). 

According to Cicero derived from relegere "go through again" (in reading or 
in thought), from re- "again" (see re^) + legere "read" (see lecture (n.)). 
However, popular etymology among the later ancients (Servius, Lactantius, 
Augustine) and the interpretation of many modem writers connects it with 
religare "to bind fast" (see rely ), via notion of "place an obligation on," or 
"bond between humans and gods." 
[ https://www.etymonline.com/word/religion ] 

Hegel said: 

Religion has as its content absolute tmth, and, therefore, also the highest 
kind of feeling. Religion, as intuition, feeling, or imaginative thought, the 
object of whose activity is God, the unlimited basis and cause of all things, 
advances the claim that everything should be apprehended in reference to it, 
and in it should receive its confirmation, justification, and certitude. By this 
relation state and laws, as well as duties, attain for consciousness to their 
highest verification and most binding power, since they, as a determinate 
reality, pass up into and rest upon a higher sphere. ... For this reason in all 
the changes and chances of life religion preserves the consciousness of the 
unchanging and of the highest freedom and contentment. [Philosophy of 
Right, §270] 

... far far cry from the capitalist "greed is good" 

[ https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Greed_Is_Good_rdisambiguationI ]. Whereas 
religion creates, capitalism destroys (our environment included). 

Contrary to Marx, immiseration a revolution does not necessarily make. However, 
it is more likely that capable members of a species threatened with extinction will 
act, especially against those responsible for it. We are facing what scientists are 






calling the "Holocene Extinction". Global warming, resource depletion, 
overpopulation, and increasing complexity, among other factors, are changing the 
environment such that in the not too distant future humans will not be able to 
survive. I have described the situation in my book, We the State, but more 
succinctly read my "What do you say to a dying species?" 

[ https://drive.google.eom/file/d/lqdWbE4TiZH7cpylbSYEBbWgtvDHEAgAO/vi 

ew ] Since writing this article much more documentation has emerged, which I 
can provide upon request. 

But, let us back up for a moment and inspect our current situation. 

There are two fundamental reasons why people are not flocking to our ranks. The 
first is not understanding history or philosophy. When the name was American 
Blackshirts Party, people recalled Mussolini, World War II, and so forth, not going 
any further with the details of history, philosophy, or how Mussolini got dragged 
into Hitler's maelstrom. They never bothered to reflect on Mussolini's opposition 
to Hitler nor the many attempts made to work with the allies before the war to 
contain Hitler. This says nothing about the average person's understanding of 
fascism. Even here, the academics often confound fascism with National 
Socialism, failing to reflect on the history of the two ways of thinking, ways that 
depend heavily on very sophisticated political philosophy. I could go on about 
these problems, but I trust that the majority of readers of this article can fill in the 
details. A glance at a major source of the problem will explain why. The first is 
lack of schooling, especially education. While I copiously document the critical 
state of learning in the US \ We the State], that 50% of all U.S. adults not being able 
to read past the eighth grade [ https://www.literacyprojectfoundation.org/ ] should 
be enough to grasp one's attention. So, if you effectively cannot even read a book, 
how are you going to understand the finer but albeit essential distinctions between 
fascism and National Socialism? 

The second reason why people are not flocking to our ranks is what I'd 
metaphorically refer to as the "contradiction in the icebox". In the case of the US, 
with its 39.8% obesity rate [ https://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/databriefs/db288.pdf] . 
but paradoxically with severe income stratification, people are under the illusion 
that times are prosperous (think of the "Roaring Twenties", a decade of illusion, 
decadence, crime, and puffery). It is amazing how the capitalists can fool, the 
people by - like an exploding puffball, spread about all these low-paying service 
jobs with no benefits. So, what more could a coherent entity like the State do? In 
1928, who needed Roosevelt? 

"In time of need..." are pivotal words for us. Put another way, "necessity is the 
mother of invention." Here is another. Willie Sutton allegedly was asked, "Why 





do you rob banks?" His answer was, "that is where the money is." People support 
movements and ideologies because they purportedly offer solutions. The bank 
offers money; so do extant political parties. Offering is not enough. Right now, 
people more and more looking around and seeing that capitalist parties and 
neoliberalism are bankrupt. If the 23 trillion dollar U.S. debt is not sufficient to 
grasp your attention, perhaps it will be the impotence of the Australian regime in 
the face of the bush fires that will bring about the needed epiphany. 

On a more local scale, it is our reflection on the future and what we can offer. 

While concentrating on the very important theoretical underpinnings of fascism, 
we can neglect its application. Many problems in our society are exacerbated by 
the ideology of capitalism. An ideology is a set of ideas not subject to question, 
but more seriously capitalist ideologues, in particular, are motivated by self-nterest, 
rather than what is good for society. 

Two major pillars of fascism are 1) life's goal as the search for truth; 2) social 
organicity. No other existing political philosophy has these. Think of the fasces 
symbol as the organic character of Lictor's rods surrounding the ax of truth. So 
much for first ( teoria ) pole of fascism's unity of opposites (dialectic). What of the 
other pole: praxis ? 

It is called "internalizing philosophy": you live the philosophy. If you are on the 
beach and see a swimmer in distress, you throw that person a life preserver, based 
on your thinking that life is valuable. Here is an expression, "propaganda of the 
deed" [ https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Propaganda_of_the_deed ] from which we 
might draw inspiration. It does not require anarchy to implement, as it is more 
compatible with dialectics, as observed above. How do we do this? I will offer a 
framework, the details to be worked out in exchanges among us. The keywords are 
"parallel society" ... the living word. Think of everyone from a fascist engineer or 
doctor to a truck driver, but more encompassing, the development of the fascist 
State, itself, the current party organization transforming itself into the type of 
structure we'd like to see. Right now, we are minuscule, but look to how labor 
unions have organized, and don't think only of blue-collar workers but 
organizations like The American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees 

[ https://www.google.com/search?client=ubuntu&channel=fs&sxsrf=ACYBGNTAt 

k4QZLe4vkbGP7MsTncvOmeOMg%3Al 578601820963&ei=X10XXuesOsf4-gTd 

vq7QCg&q=AFSCME&oq=AFSCME&gs_l=psy-ab.3. .0110.2336.6318. .6908. ..0.0 

..0.174.1546.0jl0.0.-l..gws-wiz.35i39j0i30j0i5i30i0i22i30j0i67.NxEB6riL 

cAM&ved=0ahUKEwjnvp6GrvfmAhVHvJ4KHV2fC6oQ4dUDCAo&uact=5 ]. 

Of course, we don't adopt the politics but the method of interjecting ourselves to 









the labor environment. Coupled with the method is offering an alternative society, 
where becoming a member accrues benefits, not the least of which is a coherent 
way of thinking that benefits everyone. There are so many details but I hope I 
have written enough to "break the ice". Supplementary to this is my description in 
We the State, as well as a search for "parallel government", "parallel society", and 
related terms. 

Martin Luther did not simply post his 95 theses but acted to establish churches 
throughout the realm. The rest is history. Perhaps we can make history with a new 
reformation some 500 years-on. 




The Corporative Idea 

By Mario Palmeri 

Pp. 143-159 Palmeri, Mario. The Philosophy of Fascism. Chicago: The Dante 
Alighieri Society, 1936. 


To understand the reasons for the debacle of the economic life of modern 
capitalistic states, it will be sufficient to review the fundamental conceptions 
underlying their economic practice. Only by getting at the roots of the tree shall we 
ever be able to find out the cause of the decay of its branches. 


Those conceptions can be briefly summarized thus: 

l)The economic life of man is a field of action which can be abstracted and 




separated from all other fields of action of his spiritual activity. 


2) The economic life of man is determined only by materialistic factors. 

3) Economic progress can derive only from the free play of human egoisms and 
human ambitions. 

4) Private, individual interests, are the only moving forces of all economic 
initiatives. 

5) Increase of wealth can derive only from open competition. 

6) The wealth of a community can be measured in terms of the riches of single 
individuals. 

7) The only proper function of the State in the economic life of a nation can be 
summed up by the formula: Laissez-Faire, a formula devised by the liberal school 
but fostering only the interests of a reactionary class. 

8) The war of classes is a natural phenomenon and is unavoidable. The important 
thing in this war, as in all wars, is for those in power to retain, and if possible, to 
assert this power even more forcefully. 

9) Production of goods is the main function in the economic life of a nation, and 
increase of production the only desirable aim. It is assumed that distribution of 
these goods will take care of itself somehow in a mysterious but infallible way and 
will adjust itself invariably to conditions, according to the working of such empiric 
laws as for instance, the law of supply and demand. 

10) Private wealth, obtained by the individual in any amount and through any 
device he has seen fit to use, is sacred and inviolable. 


Belief in this Decalogue and practice of its commandments have brought modem 



capitalist states to the present condition of chaos and despair, when they must 
acknowledge that the communist propaganda has become for the first time a real 
menace to their structure. 

What does communism do in effect? 

Accepting the tenet that class struggle is unavoidable, communism takes up the 
challenge of capitalism and brings this struggle to its final issue: the triumph of one 
class: the proletarian class, at the expense of all other classes. 

Accepting the tenet that the State is an organ devoid of transcendent significance, 
communism makes of the State simply a tool for furthering the private interests of 
the individual. 

Finally, accepting the tenet that materialist interests are the only motive forces of 
the life of man, communism enthrones them as new gods to serve and worship and 
if necessary, to die for. 

Communism, in other words, born out of capitalism, can succeed only, and is 
actually succeeding, by emphasizing those diseases which gnaw at the very heart 
of the capitalistic system. 

Communism, strange as it may seem, is thus nothing more than economic 
individualism carried to its logical and fatal conclusion. 

Fascism, which is the very antithesis of Individualism, stands as the nemesis of all 
economic doctrines and all economic practice of both the capitalistic and the 
communistic systems. Fascism holds that: 

l)The economic life of man cannot be abstracted and separated from the whole of 
his spiritual life. In the words of Mussolini: “The economic man does not exist. 
Man is integral; he is political, economic, religious, saint and warrior at the same 
time.” 



2) The economic life of man is influenced, if not actually determined, by idealistic 
factors. 

3) True economic progress can derive only from the concerted effort of individuals 
who know how to sacrifice their personal egoism and ambitions for the good of the 
whole. 

4) Economic initiatives cannot be left to the arbitrary decisions of private, 
individual interests. 

5) Open competition, if not wisely directed and restricted, actually destroys wealth 
instead of creating it. 

6) The wealth of a community is something intangible which cannot be identified 
with the sum of riches of single individuals. 

7) The proper function of the State in the Fascist system is that of supervising, 
regulating and arbitrating the relationships of capital and labor, employers and 
employees, individuals and associations, private interests and national interests. 

8) Class war is avoidable and must be avoided. Class war is deleterious to the 
orderly and fruitful life of the nation, therefore it has no place in the Fascist State. 

9) More important than the production of wealth is its right distribution, distribution 
which must benefit in the best possible way all the classes of the nation, hence, the 
nation itself. 

10) Private wealth belongs not only to the individual, but in a symbolic sense, to the 
State as well. 

These fundamental tenets of Fascist economy derive in turn from those basic 
conceptions of the Fascist doctrine of the State which we have expounded in the 




chapter of the “Fascist State.” We have said there, in fact, that the Fascist State is a 
Sovereign State. This means that there cannot be any single economic interests 
which are above the general economic interests of the State, no individual, 
economic initiatives which do not fall under the supervision and regulation of the 
State, no relationships of the various classes of the nations which are not the 
concern of the State. 

Furthermore, the Fascist State is an Ethical State. This means that all the factors 
influencing the life of a nation: the economic, the social, the political, etc., are 
brought into the Fascist State under the dominion of the moral law, which becomes 
not only the supreme law of the individual, but the supreme law of the State as 
well. 

“One invisible tie binds together all the people of a nation. There cannot be any joy 
or any pain experienced by one single individual which shall not ultimately affect 
the welfare of the whole nation.” 

This is the principle of Fascist Ethics which, translated and applied to the realm of 
Economics, has transformed the economic organization of the State. 

If it is true that one invisible tie binds together the destinies of all the people of one 
nation, then it is also true that the terms wealthy and pauper, capitalist and worker, 
landowner and farmer, employer and employee, lose their antagonistic meaning 
altogether and remain to signify brethren in spirit if not in flesh, engaged from 
different angles, on different planes, in the arduous task of building up a nation’s 
life. 

We see thus the Fascist State resolutely enter the economic field to dictate what 
shall be from now on the relationship between the capital and labor, employer and 
employees, landowner and farmhand, industrialist and worker. 


This relationship meant, up to the rise of Fascism, only and simply class war. But- 




. . Class war,” Mussolini said Jan. 2, 1923, “cannot be more than a transitory 
episode of the life of a people. It cannot be a daily phenomenon, because it would 
mean in the end the destruction of all wealth.” 

And speaking on the 20th of December, 1923, Mussolini said: 

. . . The mistake of Marxism is that of believing that a nation is made of two 
classes only. A mistake even greater is that of believing that these two 
classes are in a perpetual state of war. There may be, it is true, contrast of 
interests, but it cannot be more than transitory; it can never be systematic. 
This systematic antithesis, which has furnished the basis for all socialistic 
theories is not a fact but an assumption. Its place has to be taken by 
collaboration. 

Finally, in his definition of the doctrine of Fascism, Mussolini has stated once and 
for all the terms of the Fascist reaction to the war of classes within the State: 

Having denied historic materialism, which sees in man mere puppets on the 
surface of history, appearing and disappearing on the crest of the waves, 
while the real, directing forces move and work in the depths, Fascism also 
denies the immutable and irreparable character of the class struggle which is 
the natural outcome of this economic conception of history. 

But the war of classes is not the only problem left unsolved by the liberal or the 
democratic State. There is another equally important problem left without solution: 
the problem of adequate production and efficient distribution. Of the aspect of this 
problem, Mussolini said on June 2, 1923: 

The collaboration between the one who furnishes the brow and the one who 
supplies the brains; the organization of all the elements of production in 
hierarchies unavoidable and necessary; this is the program through the 
realization of which it is possible for the people to attain material welfare 
and for the nation to attain prosperity and power. 



These last words are the key to the attitude of Fascism toward the facts of 
production and distribution. 


Knowing that the social problems cannot be entirely solved by regulation of the 
rapports between capital and labor, but must be solved also with regard to the 
general facts of production and distribution, Fascism decrees that the productive 
forces of the nation cannot be any longer at the mercy of the individual’s 
selfishness and greed, but must be brought, instead, under the supreme discipline 
of the State. 

By delimiting thus the field of action of capital and labor, by harmonizing 
production and distribution to the actual needs of the nation, the legislation of 
Fascism has accomplished in the realm of Economics what no legislation of any 
other political system has ever been able to accomplish; namely, a coordination of 
all the economic forces of the nation so that the material life of the people may be 
free of struggles, strikes, unemployment, class war, concentrated wealth and 
widespread misery. 

To bring about such a magic transformation of the economic life of the nation, 
Fascism has made use of the most characteristic phenomenon of the modem era: 
the syndicalist phenomenon. Originated as an instrument of the war of classes, 
syndicalism attempted to organize the various categories of workers in syndical 
organizations having no other goal than the protection of the material welfare of 
their own members. These organizations were devoted thus to the furthering of 
supremely particularized interests, ready to set themselves against each other and 
against the State itself, whenever those interests were menaced or conflicted with 
others. 

The problem which presented itself as an ominous menace upon the horizon of 
Fascism at the outset of its very life in Italy was, therefore, to bring at once the 
phenomenon of syndicalism under the authority of the State, and, successively, to 
transform its original aim of protecting the interests of the proletariat into 



protecting the interests of the whole nation. 


This could be accomplished only by enlarging the narrow form of the original 
syndicalist organizations into larger forms which would include all the citizens of 
the nation into an all-comprehensive national manifestation. This manifestation of 
the Italians of all classes, all professions, all trades and all creeds into the 
framework of one enormous and far-reaching organization, which has for its end 
the material welfare of the whole, is called National Syndicalism. 

This National Syndicalism represents the first attempt made to bring the egotistic 
claims of the individual under the discipline of the Sovereign State; for the 
realization of an aim which transcends the welfare of the individual and identifies 
itself with the prosperity of the whole nation. 

To make this discipline possible, and the sovereignty effective in practice as well 
as in theory, Fascism has devised the “Corporazione,” an instrument of social life 
destined to exercise the most far-reaching influence upon the economic 
development of Fascist States. (The Italian word “Corporazione” which is 
currently translated into English by the apparently analogous word “Corporation,” 
means, more exactly in the Italian language, what the word “Guild” means in 
English; that is: associations of persons engaged in kindred pursuits. We shall 
nevertheless follow the general usage to obviate the danger of misunderstandings.) 

Within the Corporations the interests of producers and consumers, employers and 
employees, individuals and associations are interlocked and integrated in a unique 
and univocal way, while all types of interests are brought under the aegis of the 
State. 

Finally, through these corporations the State may at any time that it deems fit, or 
that the need requires, intervene within the economic life of the individual to let the 
supreme interests of the nation have precedence over his private, particular 
interests, even to the point where his work, his savings, his whole fortune may be 
pledged, and if absolutely necessary, sacrificed. 



The essential difference existing between syndical organizations and corporations 
can best be illustrated by the comparison of the function they fulfill. 

“While the recognized syndical organization,” says G. Bottai, “are juridical 
personalities of public character, the corporations, instead, are organs of 
administration of the State. It happens thus that while the syndical function is 
strictly a prerogative of the Syndicates; the corporative function is uniquely of the 
domain of the State. . . .” 

The Fascist State can be defined then as a “State of Syndical composition and 
corporative function.” 

Through these corporations the Fascist State not only recognizes the specific 
interests of individuals, of classes and categories - also recognized by the liberal 
and the democratic State - but, in addition, organizes them, submits them to the 
authority and the discipline of the State and makes of them the most appropriate 
instruments for the development of the economic life of the nation. 

This social reform, which was implicit in the first recognition of syndicalist 
associations in France with the law of March 21, 1884, ends forever the neutral 
position of the Liberal and the Democratic State in the conflicts arising from 
clashes of opposing interests of the different classes. 

“All modem history,” says G. Bottai, “that is all contemporaneous life, leads to the 
corporative conception of the State, with the inclusion of Economics within the 
State or the identification of Economics with Politics.” 

And Mussolini: 

“Fascism answers today the requirements of universal character. It resolves in 
effect the threefold problem of the relationships between the State and the 
individual, between the State and the various groups and between the groups which 
are organized and those which are not.” 



Fifty long, dreary years of struggles, strikes, civil wars, anarchy and depressions, 
were necessary to bring about the Fascist reform, but, finally, a new day has 
dawned for mankind: a day in which the haphazard development of the syndicalist 
phenomenon, which is the necessary and inevitable result of our industrial 
development, is at last directed toward a well defined goal and constrained within 
the boundaries set by the discipline and the authority of the State. 

To have brought about such magnificent progress in the economic organization of 
a nation is undoubtedly an achievement of supreme worth, but the originality of the 
Fascist conception of the corporative state is not exhausted by such an 
achievement. We must never lose sight of the fact that, as Fascism is more than a 
corporative system, so corporative principle is something more than a mere 
principle of economics. And, properly, in the words of another Fascist thinker, B. 
Donati: 

“The corporative principle is a principle vivifying the individual and the collective 
conduct of life; is an issue at the same time Ethical and Social; is, finally, a need of 
life itself evolving and transforming in the process of time.” 

“In the Corporative State,” Mussolini said, “the workers are placed on the same 
level of their employers, with the same rights and the same duties. But all the 
categories of life, not only workers and employers, have their assigned place in the 
Corporative State. It happens thus that the elements of production: capital and 
technique of work - which were once outside the sphere of influence or interest of 
the political state, find in it the best defense of their supreme interest.” 

And again, defining still more explicitly, still more forcefully, the Fascist 
Corporative State, he said: 

“A whole people, a whole nation, is constituted through the corporative principle in 
a compact bloc of political, economical and moral energies and rises, the Fascist 
State, to the dignity of an operant subject, having a will and conscious of its own 



destiny.” 


The corporative principle which is essentially an anti-individualistic principle, 
becomes thus the true foundation of the anti-individualistic Fascist State. 

That organization to which it gives origin in the field of economics, finds its 
counterpart in the political field where it gives birth to a new and entirely original 
social formation. 

This is possible because the corporative principle is, in the words of Bottai: 

... a principle of political-juridical organization, and at the same time, a 
principle of social life. To give value and to organize the economic 
categories, to set them in a certain form of hierarchy at whose vertex is the 
national interest, means at the same time, to devise not only the special 
organs which must realize them, but to devise a whole series of principles of 
subordination of two kinds: political, that is of interests and facts; juridical, 
that is of rights and laws. And, inasmuch as the parties of the social 
relationship are always two: the individual and the commonwealth; and, 
inasmuch as every political or juridical organization at bottom only a system 
of relationships among the various individuals and between the single 
individual and society, it follows that the corporative principle is a principle 
of complex and progressive subordination of the Individual’s economic 
interests to the greater interests of the various economic categories and the 
general all - comprehensive national economy. 

Whoever thinks of Fascist Economy must think of it, therefore, as of something 
more than a new form of Economics, because it is first of all, and above all, a 
translation of Ethics into Economics, an application of Ethical principles to 
economic facts. 

Whenever an ethical issue arises in the Fascist State, like the right to strike, for 
instance, all considerations of material interests must have, and will have, no 



influence on the right solution of that issue. 


The ideal of economic justice is interpreted and applied in the light shed by the 
Moral ideal, which, as Fascism maintains, must remain paramount in the world of 
man. 

If Corporativism has been adopted thus for the solution of the age-old conflict 
between the workers and those who provide them with work, it is not entirely 
because of the material benefits to be expected from it, but also because of the 
infinite good that this principle has done in bringing about the disappearance of 
fratricidal struggle within the nation and in contributing toward the formation of 
the unitary, totalitary, integral State. 

If today the corporative principle seems to answer exactly to the need of the hour, 
it may also happen that tomorrow another principle, another system, may better 
answer the same purpose. 

As Balbino Giuliano says: 

Fascism holds that the Corporative system is a useful instrument which the 
Fascist State has devised to bring about the harmonious development of 
energies within the economic life of the nation and to facilitate the progress 
of individual activities and the increase of production. But if the function of 
the corporative organs may at any time become cause for regress of such 
activities and decrease of production, then the Fascist State will let the 
individual energies find for themselves, through new trials and new 
struggles, a new order and a new system. 

In that case Corporativism will have run its course and will become a thing of the 
past, because if Fascism means Corporativism at present, the reverse is not true: 
Fascism being more than an economic system, it is also more than a political 
dictatorship, or more than a social revolt brought about by the affirmation of the 
middle class. 



Each of these characteristics of the various aspects of Fascism, which various 
writers have erroneously believed to be its determining factor, and have been 
accepted from time to time as the single keynote of studies of Fascism, must be 
instead, brought back to their position relative importance and integrated into the 
comprehensive view of Fascism as a whole philosophy of life, whose significance 
transcends all superficial and partial explanation. 

It happens thus that economic values like industry, agriculture, commerce, etc., 
which are the paramount values of modern liberal and democratic form of States, 
are shifted, in the Fascist form of State, to subordinate positions; and properly, 
subordinate to those spiritual values as Religion or Fatherland, intellectual values, 
as Science, Education or Culture, social values, the Family, the Race, etc. 

In this way, that fictitious abstraction which was the “Homo aeconomicus” has 
received by the Fascist theory of the state a final, deadly blow. In its place the Ideal 
Man as a full human being with his aspirations and his dreams, his hopes and his 
fears, his possibilities and his limitations, has found anew in Fascism his voice and 
his expression. 

Throughout all the utterances of Mussolini it is possible to perceive the paramount 
preoccupation of giving sensible form to the central aspiration of Fascism, the 
aspiration of re-establishing the furtherance of the full life of the spirit in the world 
of man. 

Once the economic problem has been disposed of, there still remains to be solved 
the problem of a satisfactory human life. Economic security cannot be more than 
the gateway to the life of the spirit; material welfare can never be exchanged or 
bartered for the welfare of the soul. The Fascist Doctrine avails itself of the 
economic principles of syndicalism and corporation, but considers them only as a 
tool; its aim is not to establish the paradise of communism in which each man shall 
have equal share of all the good things of life, or the paradise of individualism in 
which each man shall have all he can get of the good things of life and remain 



satisfied with them, but to establish a state of society where man, free of the 
struggle for existence, may devote his energies to the greater aim of concerning 
himself with those things which . . . “outlast the centuries and partake of the truth.” 


“There is no other movement, be it spiritual or political, which has a more stable 
and determined doctrine than the doctrine of Fascism,” Mussolini said on March 
24, 1924, “We have some truths and some well-defined realities before us and they 
are: the State, which must be above everything and everybody; the Government, 
which must know how to defend itself and how to defend the nation from all the 
attacks tending to disrupt the nation's life; the collaboration of various classes, the 
respect of religion, the exaltation of all the national energies. The doctrine of 
Fascism is a doctrine of Life and not a doctrine of death. 

“Fascism rejects the economic interpretation of felicity as something to be secured 
socialistically, almost automatically, at a given stage of economic evolution when 
all will be assured of the maximum degree of comfort. 

Fascism denies the equation: Well-being equals happiness, which would 
make of men mere animals, thinking only how they can satiate and fatten 
themselves, reducing them, therefore, to a vegetative existence pure and 
simple. . . . And if it is true that matter has been worshipped throughout a 
whole century, it is also true that it is the spirit which today has taken its 
place. 

Utterances of this type prove definitely that one of the noblest kinds of Idealism 
has made its appearance in our midst, and, although still greatly misunderstood and 
vilipended today, will not fail to bring tomorrow a renewal of our inner and outer 
forms of life. 

The whole constitution of Fascism is permeated by the spirit of its idealistic 
doctrine: the repartition of powers, the role of the hierarchy, the basis of law, the 
relationship with the Church, the organization of the family; all the elements of the 
Fascist State reflect the light of this new Idealism taking the place of Positivism, 


Materialism, Pragmatism and all other doctrines which are the negation of the 
eternal urge of Man toward the good life. 

The Fascist Regime must always avoid the corruption of the spirit by the 
letter; avoid also materialistic aims which may overshadow the idealistic 
ones; avoid, finally, the possibility of interests or ambitions of a few 
individuals prevailing over the general interests of the people. 




The Early Idealism of Jonathan 
Edwards 

By H.N. Gardner 

Gardiner, H. N. “The Early Idealism of Jonathan Edwards The Philosophical 
Review 9, no. 6 (1900): 573-596. https://doi.org/10.2307/2176996. 

The history of philosophy in America attracts but little notice from those who treat 
of the general history of philosophy. It is hardly considered even by ourselves. And 
indeed it must be confessed that America has hitherto had but little direct influence 
on the main currents of the world's speculative thought. In this department of the 
spiritual life we have been more imitative than creative. Nevertheless the history of 
philosophy in America is nothing to be ashamed of, and it contains at least one 




great name. Competent critics unite in regarding Jonathan Edwards as the most 
original metaphysician and subtle reasoner that America has produced, while there 
is not wanting authority for pronouncing him not only the greatest of American 
thinkers, but" the highest speculative genius of the eighteenth century." 

Until recently Edwards has been best known as a philosophical theologian by his 
treatise on the Will. This work is still spoken of as "the one large contribution 
which America has made to the deeper philosophic thought of the world." Now, 
however, there is a tendency to qualify somewhat the admiration formerly 
expressed for this great work, and to emphasize rather the importance of such 
writings as the Treatise on the Religious Affections , the Observations on the Nature 
of Virtue, and the Treatise on God's Chief End in Creation , while the key to 
Edwards's thought, his theology, his preaching, and, in a manner, the very type of 
his piety, is sought in the undeveloped essays of his youth. These essays he himself 
never published. His biographer, Sereno E. Dwight, first published the notes on 
'The Mind ' and on ' Natural Science ' in an appendix to his Memoir of the 
theologian in 1829, The Miscellanies, containing observations on topics of 
divinity, exist still for the most part only in manuscript. It is generally known that 
the two series of notes first mentioned contain an 'expression of idealism akin to, if 
not identical with, that of Berkeley, though it is not generally understood precisely 
what the relation is. Strangely enough, Edwards never once certainly alludes to his 
early view of the material universe in any of his finished writings. And yet it can 
be shown, I think, both that the conception was with him an original expression of 
personal insight, and that there is no reason to suppose that he ever abandoned it, 
that in short it was no mere accidental product of youthful fancy, or echo of 
another's teaching, but was intimately connected with the deepest and most 
permanent elements of his speculation. I propose therefore to call attention once 
more to these still little regarded writings of Edwards, and to attempt at least a 
general estimate of their significance. 

As bearing on the question of originality, it is not without importance that Edwards 
intended by these notes on ' The Mind ' and on' Natural Science ' to prepare two 
great treatises embracing the whole mental and material universe. On the outside of 
the cover containing the notes on' Natural Science ' were written hints on the 
arrangement of the work, and on the inside a longer list of rules to be followed in 
its composition. Among the latter, the following are perhaps worth citing as 
characteristic of the author's intellectual straightforwardness : "Try not to silence, 



but to gain "Not to insert any disputable thing, or that will be likely to be 
disputed by learned men ; for I may depend upon it,, they will receive nothing but 
what is undeniable from me, that is, in things exceedingly beyond the ordinary way 
of thinking;" "In the course of reasoning, not to pretend anything to be more certain 
than anyone will plainly see it is, by such expressions as It is certain It is 
undeniable etc.;" "Let much modesty be seen in the style." There are two series of 
things to be considered or written about, one of 33, the other of 88 numbers, among 
which lists the notes proper are interspersed. Besides these, there is an introduction 
on the "Prejudices of the Imagination," followed by three propositions and seven 
postulates dealing with conceptions of general physics. Finally, there are two 
essays separate from the rest, one a highly theoretical discussion of atoms, the 
other, of the greatest importance for our purpose, a metaphysical discussion 'Of 
Being.' The notes throughout are full of accurate observation and acute reasoning, 
containing more than one anticipation of later discoveries, and showing plainly that 
if Edwards had devoted himself under favorable circumstances to scientific 
pursuits, he would have attained in them the highest distinction. 

The series of notes on 'The Mind' begins with the full title of the work proposed, 
namely, "The Natural History of the Mental World: being a Particular Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Mind with respect to both its Faculties the Understanding 
and the Will and its various Instincts and Active and Passive Powers." Following 
this is a brief sketch of an introduction explaining the distinction between the 
external and internal worlds, and showing the importance of the latter as an object 
of study. Then comes an enumeration of the topics to be treated, the mentioned 
being evidently nothing but memoranda jotted down at intervals as they happened 
to occur to the writer. 

Many of these topics are extremely interesting, not only as showing the kind of 
subjects with which Edwards's mind was at this time occupied, but also as 
indicating his attitude on certain important questions. I will mention a few of them 
to illustrate. Among those of a logical character, we note one on the nature of 
judgment, proposing to show that judgment differs from the mere mental presence 
of ideas, and is hence not the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. 
Edwards is here getting beyond Locke's definition in the direction of more modern 
doctrine. In another topic we have a certain anticipation of Hume in the recognition 
of a twofold ground of assurance, the law of contradiction, and the law of causal 
connection. The former is still regarded, as universally before Kant, as the 



principle of mathematical demonstration, but the latter is held to be entirely distinct 
and irreducible. Among the psychological topics, we note the significantly large 
number which directly or indirectly treat of the affections and the will. I find no 
less than twenty two relating to these subjects, considerably more than a third of 
the whole. We note too such topics as the following: the nature of the sensation a 
man has when he almost thinks of a thing; whether the mind perceives more than 
one object at a time; how far the mind may perceive without adverting to what it 
perceives, and similarly of the will; how far all acts of the mind are from sensation; 
whether there could have been any such thing as thought without external ideas; 
how far imagination is involved in thought. The subject of imitation is suggested. 
Edwards is much impressed by the effect of example and desires to study its 
influence on opinion, taste, and fashion, and why it is that at one time a vogue lasts 
an age, while at other times it is of but short duration. He had an unusual 
opportunity for the investigation of this subject later, at the time of the Great 
Awakening, and he has, in fact, left us a work, in his narrative of that movement, 
which is rich in material for the student of social suggestion; but its significance in 
this respect, though not wholly ignored, was little considered at the time by 
himself One of the most noteworthy of the purely psychological topics treats of 
the connection of ideas. Locke had recognized only one principle, custom; 

Edwards, as later Hume, distinguishes three, association of ideas evidently Locke's 
custom resemblance, and cause and effect, and all three processes he speaks of in 
quite mechanical fashion as a kind of mutual attraction and adhesion of ideas. 

Strangely enough, very few of the numbers have to do directly with ethical matter 
except in relation to other topics; indeed, strictly speaking, there is perhaps only 
one, that concerning the proper foundation of blame. On the other hand, there are 
at least four which treat of the sense and influence of beauty. 

Of the more properly metaphysical questions, we observe with special interest the 
following: "In how many respects the very being of created things depends on 
laws, or stated methods, fixed by God, of events following one another;" and again, 
"the manifest analogy between the nature of the human soul and the nature of other 
things . . . how it is laws that constitute all permanent being in created things, both 
corporeal and spiritual." In these and other numbers we have a clear indication of 
the author's idealism; the language here used suggests even the more modem 
formula, that the essence of things is constituted by relations. But the point of 
special note is that Edwards intended to base his whole treatise on metaphysics. In 



the topic numbered 8, he tells us that the positive exposition of the "Nature of the 
Human Mind" was to be preceded by a discussion concerning being in general, 
with the object of showing to what extent the nature of entity determines human 
nature. 

The notes proper follow the enumeration of the topics to be treated. And the 
relation between the two is a very free one they by no means correspond either in 
order or in subject. Thus of the 56 topics in the programme, I find 21 which are not 
discussed in the notes directly at all, while of the rest the discussion is in part 
fragmentary, and in large part in other connections and from different points of 
view from those originally suggested. On the other hand, I find at least 10 of the 72 
numbers of the notes treating of topics not mentioned in the original list at all. 

Edwards's general theoretical standpoint appears clearly in his theory of 
knowledge. He recognizes in no uncertain way both the fact and the importance of 
the sensational element. He holds that "all our ideas begin from sensation and that 
without sensation or some other way equivalent wherein the mind is wholly 
passive in receiving ideas, there could never be any idea, thought, or act of the 
mind." So essential does it seem to him that the mind should have data furnished it 
to work on that he suggests that the first ideas even of the angels must be of some 
such kind as those we receive from the affection of our senses. Sensational 
elements enter into the higher processes of thought and reasoning, and the ordinary 
sequence of thought depends on the mechanical association of ideas. At the same 
time, he holds that in its capacity for reflection, the mind has power to actively deal 
with its data, and to behold and contemplate things spiritual (59). And not only is it 
active, but it contains its own principles of action. One of these principles is being: 
it is an absolute necessity that something should be. Another is causality: whenever 
we see anything that begins to be, we intuitively know that there is a cause for it 
(54). A third is the principle of the final cause (54). 

An interesting feature in this general discussion is the treatment of universals. 
Edwards rejects the nominalist view on the ground that deaf-and-dumb persons, 
and not only those who use language, abstract and distribute things into kinds. At 
one time, following Locke, he seems to consider all such distribution as arbitrary. 
But in later numbers he holds that many of our universal ideas are not arbitrary, but 
have their foundation as well in the order of nature and the constitution of our 
minds as in the circumstances and necessities of life. Indeed, "the foundation of the 



most considerable species or sorts in which things are ranked is," he says, "the 
order of the world the designed distribution of God and nature." This order is what 
constitutes the real essence of things. Edwards, therefore, by no means agrees with 
Locke in identifying real essence with nominal essence. With this doctrine of 
universals agrees his doctrine of truth. He vacillates in his language, defining truth 
now as the perception of the relations between ideas, and now as the agreement of 
our ideas with existence; but strictly speaking, he says, truth is the consistency and 
agreement of our ideas with the ideas of God; it consists not merely in the 
perception of the relation of ideas, but in their adequateness. We here rise to the 
conception of a higher kind of universality than that contemplated in the ordinary 
doctrine of abstract ideas, the conception namely of the universality of a divine 
order in the world. It is here that the doctrine of real essence first gets metaphysical 
significance. And with this we have reached once more the subject of Edwards's 
idealism. 

The idealistic doctrine is variously expressed and defended in the notes on 'The 
Mind,' particularly in the articles entitled 'Existence' Substance,’ and 'Excellence'; 
also in the article 'Of Being' in the notes on 'Natural Science.' This last is a 
curiously interesting document, and there is good reason for regarding it as the first 
of the series setting forth the idealistic view. As Edwards seems to allude to it more 
than once in other of his notes, and as the question of its date has some bearing on 
the originality of the conception, I venture to give a somewhat full analysis of its 
contents. 

It begins by discussing the absurdity of attempting to conceive a state of absolute 
nonentity. Such an attempt, says Edwards, puts the mind into mere convulsion and 
confusion; it is the greatest contradiction and aggregate of all contradictions. "If 
any man thinks that he can think well enough how there should be nothing, I'll 
engage that what he means by nothing is as much something as anything he ever 
thought of in. his life." To get a complete idea of nothing, he says later, "we must 
thi nk of the same that the sleeping rocks dream of." But if it is impossible to think 
absolute non-being, then it is necessary that some being should eternally be, and 
this necessary and eternal being must be infinite and omnipresent. Such a being is 
space, and space is God. Nor would anyone "stick at" this assertion, were it not for 
the gross conceptions that we have of space. "And how doth it grate upon the 
mind," continues Edwards, after further insisting on the necessity of being, "that 
something should be from all eternity and nothing all the while be conscious of it 



... yea, it is really impossible it should be that anything should be and nothing 
know it." This is the idealism: all existence is existence for consciousness. "Then 
you'll say, if it be so, it is because nothing has any existence anywhere else but in 
consciousness. No, certainly," he replies, "nowhere else but either in created or 
uncreated consciousness." He then proceeds to elucidate the conception. He first 
supposes a world of senseless bodies known only to God; but what sort of a being 
could such a world have other than in the divine consciousness? To the objection 
that on the same grounds a room in which there was no finite mind would only 
exist in the mind of God, he replies that created beings are conscious of the effects 
of what is in the room, but that otherwise there is nothing in a room shut up but 
only in God's consciousness. "How can anything be there any other way?" he asks, 
adding that this will evidently appear to anyone who thinks of it with the whole 
united strength of his mind. It is only our imagination that leads us to suppose the 
contrary. Suppose the world devoid of light and motion. If there were no light, 
there would be no color; and if there were no motion, there would be no resistance, 
and so no solidity, and if no solidity, then no extension, figure, or magnitude. What 
then is to become of the universe? The conclusion is drawn that, apart from 
sense-experience, a universe can exist nowhere but in the mind of God. The whole 
concludes with the corollary that only those beings which have knowledge and 
consciousness are properly real and substantial. 

The impression conveyed by even this mutilated account of this essay is 
unmistakably one, I thi nk , of youthful ardor and mental independence. The thesis 
is stated with a positiveness, an assurance of conviction, quite out of proportion to 
the strength of the argument. A mature thinker would have been both more 
cautious and more logical, especially a thinker of Edwards's caliber. In the treatise 
on the Will we have a closely reasoned argument meeting the objector point by 
point. Here we have the bold assertion of an intuition that has taken possession of a 
mind metaphysically predisposed, but the grounds and difficulties of which have 
not yet been fully thought out. And this impression of youthfulness is greatly 
enhanced by a perusal of the whole article, especially in the form in which it has 
recently been printed from the original manuscript with all its absence of 
punctuation, its bad spelling, and its misuse of small letters and capitals. Professor 
Smyth, to whom we are indebted for this reediting, has made it well-nigh certain 
from a careful comparison of the MSS. of Edwards' s early writings, that this essay 
on Being was written when Edwards was still a sophomore in Yale College. 



The other articles mentioned show more maturity, and serve to bring out the 
idealistic view in greater fullness. Thus in the article on 1 ‘Existence,’ having first 
shown that the objects of vision are mental, "since all these things, with all their 
modes, do exist in a looking glass," the author proceeds to argue that the resistance 
which still remains to body is equally, with its modes, solidity, figure, and motion, 
dependent on mind. This last line of argument is worked out still more completely 
in the article on 'Substance.' The point is first made that the essence of bodily 
existence is solidity. Take away solidity and nothing is left but empty space. It is 
then contended that solidity or impenetrability is as much action, or the immediate 
result of action, as gravity. We attribute the falling of bodies to the earth to the 
influence of a force; why not attribute their coming to rest to a like power? But it is 
entirely from such phenomena as this that we get the idea of solid body. Our 
experience, according to Edwards, is as follows: We receive from certain parts of 
space ideas of light and color, and certain other sensations by the sense of feeling; 
and we observe that the places whence we receive these sensations are successively 
different. We also observe that the parts of space from whence we receive these 
sensations resist and stop other bodies, and again that bodies previously at rest 
exist after contact in different successive parts of space; and these observations are 
according to certain stated rules. "I appeal," says Edwards, "to anyone who takes 
notice and asks himself, whether this be not all that ever he experienced in the 
world whereby he got these ideas; and that this is all we have or can have any idea 
of in relation to bodies." But if body in our experience is nothing but this, then 
what we call the substance of the body must be a power or agency, and there is 
nothing in the nature of the thing itself why, when set in motion, it should stop at 
such limits rather than at any others. Edwards concludes that this agency is 
intelligent and voluntary. 

Like other idealists, Edwards is at great pains to defend his view of the material 
universe from misunderstanding. It is not meant, he explains, that the world is 
contained in the narrow compass of the brain; the brain itself exists only mentally, 
as other things do, and its place is only an idea like other places. Therefore things 
are truly in those places in which we find them to be. Nor is this view inconsistent 
with physical science. For to find out the reasons of things in natural philosophy is 
only to find out the proportion of God's acting; and the case is the same as to such 
proportion whether we suppose the world only mental or otherwise. Nor again is it 
necessary to make use of any other than the common terms in speaking of things. 



For although in the absence of human perceptions material things exist only in the 
divine mind, yet the effects of God's acting are in every case just as if things had 
continued to exist in finite minds. And although ideas of sensation depend on the 
organs of the body, and the organs of the body have only a mental existence, still it 
is not proper to say that those ideas depend only on other of our ideas; for the 
organs of the body exist in the divine mind even when they have no actual 
existence in finite minds. Indeed, Edwards goes so far as to reject as wholly 
misleading the statement that bodies do not exist without the mind; for within and 
without, he says, spatial terms and space relations are themselves mental. The 
doctrine that the material universe exists only in the mind means that it is 
absolutely dependent on the mind for its existence. In another note he explains 
more fully why and how material things must be supposed to exist in the divine 
mind when they have no existence in created minds. The explanation rests on the 
assumption that the order of nature is fixed. Things are so connected that were 
anything other than it is, the whole universe would be different. Hence the 
existence of anything not actually existing in ideas in finite minds consists in God's 
supposing of them in order to render complete the series of things as eternally 
conceived by Him; and this supposing is nothing but God's acting in the course and 
series of his exciting ideas as if the things supposed were in actual existence in our 
experience. At the end of this note Edwards quotes Cudworth's account of Plato's 
subterranean cave, indicating that he considered sensible things as shadows and 
ectypes of the divinely conceived order. His own most adequate statement of his 
idealism is in the following noteworthy passage: "That which truly is the substance 
of all bodies is the infinitely exact and precise and perfectly stable Idea in God's 
mind, together with His stable Will that the same shall gradually be communicated 
to us and to other minds according to certain fixed and exact established methods 
and laws; or, in somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise 
divine Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise and stable Will 
with respect to correspondent communications to created minds, and effects on 
their mind." 

Such in brief outline is Edwards's idealism as it appears in these early and loosely 
connected notes. The conception is not worked out, and the expression is in places 
crude; but the conception as a whole is penetrating and profound, and the reasoning 
at times wonderfully acute. We have now to consider two questions which may 
contribute towards a just estimate of its significance. The first is: Where did 



Edwards get these ideas? And the second: What was their influence on his own 
later thinking? 

The answer at once suggested to the first question is, from Berkeley. All readers 
have been struck by the resemblance between the views of the young American 
thinker and those of his elder British contemporary. Eraser calls Edwards "an able 
defender of Berkeley's great philosophical conception"; he and Johnson, he says, 
'adopted' and 'professed' Berkeley's philosophy. Professor Fisher, of Yale, also 
calls Edwards a Berkeleyan. Georges Lyon, in treating of Edwards in his work on 
English Idealism in the eighteenth century, declares that the dependence on 
Berkeley is unmistakable. He even undertakes to point this out in some detail. He 
quotes, e. g. the following: "the ideas we have by the sense of feeling are as much 
mere ideas as those we have by the sense of seeing," remarking that this is 
precisely the position whereby Berkeley in his Principles did away with what was 
equivocal in the Theory of Vision. He refers to Edwards's argument for the merely 
mental existence of all the objects of vision, because, namely, "all these things . . . 
do exist in a looking glass," as almost a phrase of Berkeley's, and at any rate one of 
his favorite proofs. He also considers the argument to be similar to Berkeley's in 
which Edwards maintains the unlikeness between our ideas of space and those 
which a man born blind would have. 

All the evidence for this alleged influence of Berkeley is entirely internal. There is 
no external evidence that is worth considering. Fraser suggested that Edwards may 
have become acquainted with Berkeley's philosophy through Samuel Johnson, who 
was tutor at Yale between 1716 and 1719, while Edwards was a student. This 
suggestion, about which much has been plausibly argued on both sides, has lately 
been pretty definitely refuted from Johnson's own manuscript, entitled "A 
Catalogue of Books read by me from year to year since I left Yale College." The 
record begins with the year 1719-20. There is no mention of anything of Berkeley's 
before 1727-28. In that year and the year following the Principles are entered, and 
in 1729-30 the Dialogues and the Theory of Vision. 

We may dismiss then the view that Edwards was made acquainted with the 
Berkeleyan theory by Johnson. It is probable that Johnson himself first learned of it 
when he went to England for episcopal ordination in 1723. But may not Edwards 
have read Berkeley? This is possible as far as the dates go, for Berkeley's 
Principles were published in 1710, his Dialogues in 1713. From four to seven 



years, therefore, elapsed between the publication of Berkeley's early philosophy 
and the earliest date claimed for these writings of Edwards. Against this, however, 
must be set the opinion of the late President Porter that there is no evidence that 
any of these works was known at Yale College when Edwards was a student, and 
that there is reason to believe that they were not then accessible. This opinion is 
confirmed by a letter of Berkeley's to Johnson dated from Newport the 25th of 
June, 1729, in which the writer does not know whether, even so late as then, his 
disciple possesses a copy of his Principles and expresses his intention of sending 
him one. It is more than likely, to be sure, that many of these notes of Edwards 
were written after graduation in the years of his tutorship. Indeed, there is positive 
evidence from a note in his diary that as late as February I2th, 1725, he was still 
meditating on these problems. But considerations of this sort, which allow more 
time for the acquaintance with Berkeley, are offset by the evidence for the very 
early date of the essay 'Of Being,’ which already contains the idealism. 

We are thus thrown back on the internal evidence and on general probability. Lyon 
finds the view that these notes on 'The Mind' and on 'Natural Science' were the 
original work of a college student utterly incredible. If they were, he says, then 
Edwards would have united in himself the genius of several Pascals and have 
surpassed by far in intellectual gifts Galileo and Newton combined. This 
exaggerates the claims actually made for him. No one maintains that he invented 
all this physics and metaphysics out of whole cloth that he reproduced nothing of 
what he read or heard, that he owed nothing to others for stimulus and suggestion. 
Nor is it necessary to assume that all the notes were written before he graduated. 
Still it would be remarkable if a mere boy of fourteen or fifteen should have 
arrived independently, even allowing for outside suggestion, at an idealistic 
conception of the material universe, even a crude one. But Edwards was a 
remarkable boy. Already at the age of ten he had composed a curious and 
somewhat humorous little tract on the immateriality of the soul. Lyon considers 
this, to be sure, a mere echo. Possibly. The same, however, can hardly be said of 
his paper on the flying spider written when he was about twelve, "a child," he calls 
himself in the letter introducing it. This boy's paper on the flying spiders combines 
the most careful personal observations of these insects with the most acute 
scientific reasoning and hypothesis, and is surely one of the rarest specimens of 
precocious scientific genius on record. Just before his thirteenth birthday he 
entered Yale College, and the next year, at the age of fourteen, he read Locke's 



Essay on the Human Understanding , enjoying, as he tells us, in the perusal of its 
pages, a far higher pleasure "than the most greedy miser finds, when gathering up 
handfuls of silver and gold, from some newly-discovered treasure." In view of this 
extraordinary precocity of his mental development, and the undoubted 
independence, vigor, and originality of his mind, there is nothing incredible in 
supposing that he arrived at his idealism under similar influences to those which 
affected Berkeley. There is no improbability in supposing that he reached this 
conception while still an undergraduate, and that he expressed it at first crudely in 
the article on 'Being' and afterwards more adequately as the idea unfolded in his 
mind. Berkeley himself, we remember, began the Common-place Book containing 
the material for his Theory of Vision and his Principles shortly after taking his first 
degree at the age of nineteen. Edwards graduated at seventeen, and there is every 
reason for believing that his intellectual powers, at no time inferior to Berkeley's, 
matured much earlier than the latter's. Moreover, he had been brought up from 
earliest childhood in an atmosphere of theological conceptions highly stimulating 
to a temperament so naturally one might almost say so pretematurally reflective, 
and so eagerly and profoundly speculative. 

But however it may be with the precise data of the article on 'Being,' there are 
strong, and to my mind, convincing indications in the notes themselves that 
Edwards was not dependent for his idealism on Berkeley. In the first place there is 
no mention of Berkeley's name. To be sure, Edwards is not given to the mention of 
other writers, being much more interested in the exposition of his own ideas. 
Throughout the two series of notes on 'The Mind' and on Natural Science the only 
authors referred to by name are Cudworth, Newton, Locke, Hobbes, and Ptolemy. 
But as Professor Fisher observes, "Edwards was not the man to conceal a real 
obligation." x Dr. Smyth cites an instance of his candor in this respect in his 
remark at the end of a brief note on 'Density Pores,' "N.B. This has been thought of 
before." But no one can read Berkeley without a vivid sense of the novelty and 
originality of his thinking. The young student who had read Berkeley must surely 
have felt himself under a real obligation. But there is nothing whatever of this in 
Edwards. On the contrary, there is evident consciousness of independence. He is 
preparing, as we have seen, to write a book in which these views of his will be 
given to the world. He is aware of their novelty. He is careful, therefore, to guard 
himself against misapprehension, especially in the matter of the seeming denial of 
the existence of bodies outside the mind. "It is from hence I expect the greatest 



opposition," he writes. This, I take it, is an expression of a sense of personal 
ownership in his ideas. 

Moreover, if Edwards had derived his idealism from Berkeley, we should expect a 
much more direct reflection of Berkeley's thought and language. How, for instance, 
could he have written as he did on the subject of universals if he had been 
acquainted with Berkeley's vigorous polemic against the doctrine of abstract ideas? 
No ideas are more characteristic and oft-repeated in the early works of Berkeley 
than the following: the impossibility of perceiving distance by sight, the 
arbitrariness of God in connecting ideas of sight and ideas of touch, the influence 
of suggestion a peculiarly Berkeleyan word -in perception, the objects of sight a 
divine visual language. Is it conceivable or to be regarded as a mere accident that a 
young student, reproducing ideas derived from the reading of Berkeley, should 
have given no hint of being affected by these all-pervading and altogether 
fascinating conceptions? But they are entirely absent from these notes of Jonathan 
Edwards. In comparison with this negative evidence, the parallelisms of language 
and argument cited by Lyon appear trivial. How could any idealist fail to observe 
that ideas of touch are as much ideas as those of sight? And what more natural 
illustration of the ideality of objects of vision than their reflection in a 
looking-glass? Or what more likely an observation than the difference between a 
blind man's ideas of space and ours? This last moreover he could have got, and 
probably did get, from Locke. 

But we can go further. Not only is there no proof that Edwards derived his idealism 
from Berkeley, but it is clearly evident that his idealism has, to say the least, a 
different accent and character from that of the author of the Principles of Human 
Knowledge and the Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous. Berkeley's early doctrine is, 
as everyone knows, that the esse of material things consists in their percipi. Now it 
is no doubt true that in urging this doctrine his main interest was to enforce the 
truth of the divine being and action, and the substantiality and causality of spirit. 
That spirit is alone substantial and causal is indeed the real Berkeleyan idealism. 
But the relation of things sensible to spirits and especially to the mind of God is 
hardly considered by Berkeley in his early writing; he contents himself with the 
thought that God imprints the ideas of material things on our senses in a fixed 
order. To the objection that material things when not actually perceived by us must 
be non-existent, he can only reply that "there may be some other spirit that 
perceives them though we do not." The esse of things is thus their percipi. Later in 



life Berkeley went beyond this, and taught that the esse of things is not their 
percipi, but their concipi, that the world in its deepest truth is a divine order 
eternally existing in the mind of God. But it is this doctrine which, along with the 
phenomenalism which he shares with Berkeley, is the characteristic doctrine of 
Jonathan Edwards. It is implied in his conception of the real, as distinguished from 
the nominal, essence, and in his conception of truth as the agreement of our ideas 
with the ideas of God, and it is definitely expressed in various passages, best 
perhaps in the formulation of his idealism already quoted: "That which truly is the 
substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and precise and stable Idea in God's 
mind, together with His stable Will that the same shall gradually be communicated 
to us and to other minds according to certain fixed and established methods and 
laws." The phenomenalism in Edwards is relatively subordinate. But similar ideas 
appear at all prominently in Berkeley only in Siris, which was not published till 
1744. 

If now, discarding the hypothesis of Berkeleyan influence, we raise the question 
where then, Edwards got the suggestions for his ideas, I am inclined to answer: 
Mainly from three sources: from Locke with his doctrine of ideas; from Newton 
with his doctrine of colors; and from Cudworth with his diffused Platonism. These 
authors we know he read. If we go beyond these, I would as soon include 
hypothetically Descartes with the problematical idealism of the early part of the 
Meditationes, or John Norris, whose Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World , 
published in 1701, reproduced ideas of Malebranche, which, as Lyon has pointed 
out, are startlingly paralleled in some of these notes of Edwards, as I would include 
Berkeley, whose doctrine was itself developed under similar influences. The fact 
is, idealism was, so to say, in the air, and in Arthur Collier we have a contemporary 
illustration, if we may believe his account of himself, of a similar independent 
development of idealistic doctrine to that which we here claim for Edwards. 
Collier's Clavis Universalis was not published indeed till 1713, but he adopted, he 
tells us, his new thought concerning the meaning of sensible existence as early as 
1703. He was then twenty-three; Berkeley at twenty-five published the Principles 
six years later. 

The question still remaining, namely, as to the effect of this early idealism on 
Edwards's later thought, is more difficult to answer in detail and it can only be 
touched on here with the greatest brevity. As already indicated, the formal 
expression of the doctrine, so far as it relates to the material world, is strangely 



absent from the later theological treatises. There is a suggestion of such an 
expression in a passage cited by Dr. Fisher from the treatise on ‘Original Sin', 
where it is said that late improvements in philosophy have demonstrated the course 
of nature to be nothing but the established order of the agency and operation of the 
author of nature; but this view is not necessarily idealism, for, as Edwards tells us, 
it was also held by his opponent Taylor. There is, however, another, passage in the 
same treatise cited by Dr. Smyth 3 which has a decidedly idealistic complexion, 
Edwards observing "that all dependent existence whatsoever is in a constant flux . . 

. renewed every moment as the colors of bodies are every moment by the light that 
shines upon them; and all is constantly proceeding from God, as light from the 
sun." This is perhaps the nearest approach to a restatement of the earlier view in 
the theological treatises that can be found. But there is evidence that Edwards 
continued his reflections along the lines struck out in the youthful essay ' Of 
Being,' and that its fundamental thought influenced him profoundly. It recurs, for 
instance, in a number of the notes in the Miscellanies with probable allusions to 
that essay. In the note in the Diary of the I2th of February, 1725, to which 
reference has been made, Edwards writes that what he now wants is as clear a 
knowledge of the manner of God's exerting Himself with respect to spirit and mind 
as he has of his operations concerning matter and bodies. Dr. Smyth cites from the 
MS. of the Miscellanies a number of passages which show Edwards at work on this 
problem, endeavoring to apply the idealistic conception to the relation of God's 
mind to finite minds. Thus No. 210: "Man's reason and conscience seems to be a 
participation of the divine essence"; 301: "An inclination is nothing but God's 
influencing the soul according to a certain law of nature"; 697: God comprehends 
the "entity of all His creatures, they are but communications from Him: 
communications of being are not creations of being." In 267 he finds the existence 
of God implied in the mere coming to pass of a new thought in the creature. He 
further applies his idealism to the more specific theological doctrines. Thus in the 
following passage cited by Dr. Smyth, he applies it to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

"I will frame my reasoning thus: If nothing has any existence at all but in some 
consciousness or idea or other; and therefore the things that are in us created 
consciousness have no existence but in the divine idea; or, supposing the things in 
this room were in the idea of none but God, they would have existence no other 
way, as we have shown in the natural philosophy, and if the things in this room 
would nevertheless be real things; then God's idea being a perfect idea, is really the 



thing itself; and if so, and all God's ideas are only the one idea of Himself, as has 
been shown, then God's idea must be His essence itself, it must be a substantial 
idea, having all the perfection of the substance perfectly; so that by God's reflecting 
on Himself the Deity is begotten: there is a substantial Image of God begotten." 

His view of the union of the two natures in the person of Christ is also colored by 
his conception of a universe constituted of divine ideas and their 
intercommunications. 

In a charming little tract on the Excellency of Christ, which Professor Smyth first 
published from the MS. in 1880, Edwards expatiates on the visible world as a 
reflection of the glory of Christ's divine attributes: the flowery meads and gentle 
breezes are emanations or adumbrations of His benevolence; the fragrant rose and 
lily, of His love and purity; the green trees and fields and the singing of birds, of 
His infinite joy and benignity; and similarly of other aspects of natural beauty. 
"There are also many things," he continues, "wherein we may behold His awful 
majesty; in the sun in his strength; in comets; in thunder; in the hovering 
thunder-clouds; in ragged rocks, and the brows of mountains." Nor is all this, as it 
may perhaps at first appear to us, purely phantastic. There is a profound 
philosophical thought underlying it, the same, namely, as that of Plato in his 
conception of the visible world as an image or shadow of the eternal Ideas. Here 
the thought takes on a theological coloring from its connection with the doctrine of 
Christ as the creative Logos. "Now we have shown," writes Edwards, in 
introducing these reflections, "that the Son of God created the world for this very 
end, to communicate Himself in an image of His own excellency. He 
communicates Himself properly only to spirits, and they only are capable of being 
proper images of His excellency, for they only are proper beings, as we have 
shown. Yet He communicates a sort of glimpse of His excellencies to bodies, 
which, as we have shown, are but the shadows of beings, and not real beings. 
"Where has he shown this? Nowhere, so far as we know, but in those early notes 
on 'The Mind ' and on 'Natural Science.' The document fits in with the other notes 
on' ‘Excellency,' though having a more theological cast of expression. If we may 
judge from its place in the series of observations in the Miscellanies, the i6oth, and 
assume with Dwight that the first 150 belong to the two years preceding and the 
two following Edwards's graduation, we shall not be wrong in finding in it an 
allusion to those other series of notes. But while there are indications in the note on 
'Excellence' of the thought here expressed concerning the relation of Christ to 



creation, it is to one of the latest of Edwards's works that we must go for its 
elaboration. The "Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the 
World" has for its entire subject this very theme. This work, posthumously 
published, may justly be regarded as the most boldly speculative work in English 
in the eighteenth century. The very title, as Dr. Allen remarks, "suggests the 
profound and fascinating speculations of Gnostic theosophies." The subject is so 
lofty that Edwards himself confesses its obscurity and the imperfection of the 
expressions used concerning it. Nevertheless, he essays to discuss it in the pure 
light of reason, and the result is a work comparable only to the works of the great 
speculative mystics. The central thought of the treatise is this, that there is in God a 
disposition, as an original property of His nature, to an emanation of His own 
infinite fullness, and that it was this disposition which excited Him to create the 
world, and so that the emanation itself was the last end which God aimed at in the 
creation. This being so, the creation itself tends to appear as an emanation. Indeed, 
this is the language which Edwards constantly uses in speaking of it, without, 
probably, being aware of its associations and implications. "The old phrases," says 
Dr. Allen, "such as the overflow of the divine fullness, diffusion of the divine 
essence, an emanation from God compared with the light and heat which go forth 
from the sun, these constitute the verbal signs of Edwards's thought." To be sure, 
where he uses these phrases, he refers more particularly to the spiritual creation, 
and there is no direct suggestion in any part of the treatise of the early 
phenomenalistic view of matter. But the whole trend of the thought is towards a 
comprehensive idealism which makes God all in all. 

This was, indeed, the whole trend of Edwards's thought throughout. His mind is 
steeped in the contemplation of the perfection and absoluteness of God. He 
conceives of God as the absolutely sovereign Reason, loving supremely His own 
infinite perfections and the creature so far as it manifested and reflected them, 
creating the world for this sole purpose, and governing it according to His 
sovereign pleasure. In the early note on ‘Excellence,' it is argued that God, being 
Infinite Being, all other being must necessarily be considered as nothing: "in 
metaphysical strictness and propriety, He is and there is no other." In the latest of 
the treatises, the whole system of created beings is spoken of "as the light dust of 
the balance (which is taken no notice of by him that weighs), and as less than 
nothing and vanity." Relatively to God, man has no power: he is an elect vessel 
either of His beneficent grace or else of His retributive justice. The language of the 



Calvinistic theologian concerning decrees is only the reflection and investiture of 
the deeper thought of the speculative philosopher that God's activity is from and to 
Himself an uninterrupted exercise of glorious will. In harmony with these views, 
Edwards's type of piety is thoroughly the mystic type, the enjoyment of God in 
complete self-surrender to His spirit. And God communicates Himself to spirits 
directly by an immediate illumination. This is the theme of one of Edwards's most 
remarkable sermons. 

Now this conception of God is what underlies his conception of the ideality of the 
material universe. It is not that the phenomenalism brings with it the idealism: it is 
the deeper idealism of the thought of God which brings in the phenomenalism. It is 
not necessary, therefore, that we should look for precise expressions in the later 
works of the early view. As Edwards himself said in the notes on 'The Mind': 
"Though we suppose that the existence of the whole material universe is absolutely 
dependent on Idea, yet we may speak in the old way, and as properly and as truly 
as ever." And it is in the old way that he speaks, in the main, in the works by which 
he is best known. But the early metaphysics blends with the later theology; its 
spirit pervades it; and it is scarcely to be doubted that had Edwards been asked at 
any time in his later years to state exactly what he thought of the constitution of the 
material universe, he would have replied in much the terms in which he had 
expressed the meditations of his youth, that its substance was the "infinitely exact 
and precise Divine idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact and stable 
Will, with respect to correspondent communications to created minds, and effects 
on their minds." 




The Wonderful Center 

By Joshua Noyer 

Have you ever wondered where your conscience derives? Where your sense of 
right and wrong originates? Some may attribute it to God, parents, or schools. 
None of these answers is incorrect; our original impressions of the world are given 
to us at a young age and continue to influence how we conceive of the world. 
However, if that were the sole truth then our existence would be composed of 
uniform ways of thinking and acting, with the only differences existing in the 
realm of physical appearances. In reality, what we see when looking upon society 
is a mean, a representative type of individual, something not existing as a real 
organic being, but an abstract creation which would ideally represent a 
cross-section of values and ideas that populate the social sphere. None of us can 
truly be this individual. While most of our thoughts exist around the periphery of 
the mean, we all have quirks and idiosyncrasies which land us on the extremes. 









What happens is those original impressions we all experience are then processed 
mentally where they are connected with other isolated thoughts to produce a unity. 
The nature of thinking is synthetic, always trending towards unity by making the 
isolated unified. Being the recipients of similar stimuli by growing up within 
similar social contexts, there exists similarity in ideas between individuals. But 
given the different ways in which ideas are synthesized within the mind, that 
similarity never becomes uniform. 

The amazing thing about human diversity is not its biological component, a factor 
too often accounted for in testimonials regarding diversity, but its unifying force in 
thought. If diversity were purely a function of biology then that diversity would be 
very difficult to overcome, as biology is a very static concept, with change 
happening only over very long periods of time. Diversity in thought, however, by 
its very nature is a unifying force. Think about it, as in the joy one experiences 
upon getting married and seeing your kids grow up to be sound individuals. These, 
like all other emotions, are universal to the extent that they are experienced by 
everyone regardless of geographic locale or biology. In addition, on a more 
negative note, all of us at least one time in our lives have been guilty of sinning 
against God’s commandments. We’ve all stolen, lied, committed adultery and 
murder, maybe not in the literal sense but most definitely in the realm of thought. 
Think about it. How do we know stealing is wrong or that cheating is bad? The 
answer is that we’ve all been a party to it. We know what it feels like to have 
something stolen and lied to or after committing one of these acts we’ve 
experienced the guilt that goes along with that association. To actually hate, to 
abhor something, or to feel that there’s a moral right or wrong involved in any 
action requires that at least one time in our lives we’ve been on the receiving or 
giving side of that action. Genuine feelings or concepts cannot originate out of 
nothing; they can only be grounded in the experience of the individual. The 
contempt we feel for the criminal and the joy derived from another’s virtuous act 
is, in essence, a part of us. We are them and they are us to the extent that due to 
our humanity there are no feelings which are completely unique to any individual. 

As in our personal lives, so as well in our political. As distasteful as political 
parties are in the manner in which they manifest themselves, their true sin lies in 
their repressive tendencies. When we think of repression almost mechanically we 
think of government. However, government repression no matter how brutal is no 
more than physical in nature, hence it usually fails. What kills the body cannot kill 



the mind. On the other hand, there’s a much more sinister repression at work that 
doesn’t originate from government, and that is the backbone of democracy, the 
Political Party. Political Parties are false constructs; they’re outgrowths of a 
system, which is inorganic in nature and an imposition upon society meant to 
perpetuate a political system at any cost. 

The root cause for anyone to engage in politics is self-expression. Much like the 
artist and singer those with a natural inclination to engage in politics do so out of a 
creative urge. Instead of the canvas or the stage, the tool used to express this urge 
is society as a whole. But in contrast to art, what the potential aspirant to politics 
finds is an entryway blocked by political parties with pre-conceived ideas and 
agendas which the aspirant has to pledge fidelity to even get a foot in the door. 
Typically, the only way to go around the parties is through a mass amount of 
wealth, which very people have and even at that point once in power those with the 
experience and technical knowledge to engage in the daily functions of 
government are almost always derived from one of the established political parties. 

The individual looking for an outlet of expression in politics more often than not 
finds a repressive structure that stifles that expression. It’s not just aspiring 
politicians who are the victims of this, but average everyday laypersons as well. 
Even if the political urge isn’t as strong in some as in others it is still there, as 
politics has an effect on us all. When people attempt to engage this urge they’re 
encountered with media outlets such as Fox News, MSNBC, or internet outlets 
such as the Daily Beast or the Huffmgton Post. The commonality linking all these 
media instruments is their adherence to one of the two major political parties. The 
system should be thought of as a self-perpetuating feedback loop. Entrance to the 
top requires a certain way of thinking, which is required of the media instruments 
if they wish to gain access, which in turn filters down to the public in the form of 
the product put out by the media. For politicians, media, and the public 
maintenance of the system becomes necessary to maintain jobs, income, and a 
sense of identity. Division becomes ingrained within the populace as the system is 
built upon keeping people at their throats. 

The common response in opposition to this is that political parties are simply 
reflective of the ideals of their adherents. The problem inherent in this suggestion 
is it defies human nature. None of us are ideological from birth. When first 
developing a love of politics at a young age that love manifests itself in a variety of 



particulars. It’s very common to be at one and the same time both a social 
conservative and a fiscal liberal, or vice versa, or to feel strongly about protecting 
the environment and be opposed to immigration. One may be pro-life yet believe 
in universally mandated health coverage. However, as we become socialized into 
our democracy, these combinations of thought become progressively scarcer as the 
pressure to adapt and to fit into the political structure intensifies. Those who stay 
true to their ideals find themselves ostracized and considered outcasts from 
politics. Here’s where the truly repressive elements of our present system come 
into play. Most people choose to abandon their previous ideals and for the sake of 
belonging to something they conform to the system. What was previously an 
opportunistic move to gain my membership into political society becomes a 
character-defining trait as the individual begins to identify with either the Left or 
Right and, through the struggles and battles with the opposing side, chooses to 
embrace the ideals imposed upon them. Unlike the chattel slave, they embrace 
their chains. 

This begs the question, where do we go from here? For those who recognize the 
inherently repressive tendencies of the system integration with it can only be a 
surrender. Working inside of it can only lead to its consumption of your soul. 
Working outside of the system; defining yourself in opposition to it, while 
producing the negative effects of isolation can be rewarding as a true politics of 
expression, much like the mind is naturally predisposed towards unity, its outlet 
into politics, when avoiding the filters of democracy aims towards the unification 
of the disparate elements which compose society. The only doctrinal construct 
which ably manifests this unity is fascism. 

Too often, people acquire the wrong impression of fascism. They read about the 
closure of media outlets, the restrictions upon speech, and they infer that these 
result in the repression of speech and free expression. But as illustrated above, 
these same outlets by engaging in speech and expression effectively reduce the free 
scope of speech and expression. The restrictions put upon the media are not meant 
to restrict but to expand the scope of expression. On the surface, while sounding 
contradictory, in reality, laws which restrict the rights of a few expand the rights 
for everybody, even those whose rights are being restricted. These are rights not 
based upon an abstract philosophy, but upon real-world problems that we all are 
faced with. 



An objection to Left and Right constructs and their manifestations in contemporary 
political parties is not a suppression of the diversity of thought but its flowering. 

To bring the argument full circle lets go back to basic human morality and its 
derivation in our shared experiences; how feelings and experiences are not unique 
to any one individual but reside in varying amounts within each of us. The same 
ideal holds for politics. Strong feelings against a particular point of view or 
opposing doctrine don’t originate out of nothing. We don’t have to experience 
poverty to construct a possible reality where we are ourselves destitute. Or, there 
have been times for every one of us where we have acted unjustly towards another 
individual or been the victims of someone else applying prejudicial thinking 
towards us. On an issue such as Abortion, we can all imagine the horror that’s 
experienced upon learning that our child has been aborted or the converse of 
having a loved one be the victim or rape or abuse and being forced to bear a child 
which may be looked upon as a reminder of the evil done. To feel strongly one 
way or another on a political issue is a reflection of our putting our self in the place 
of the object of thought; we become both subject and object. All aspects of the 
political spectrum are represented within us, from the most extreme to the mildest. 
Whatever the issue being discussed, if the feelings produced within us are strong 
then it’s something we’ve experienced through conceiving it in our mind. On the 
other hand, the lack of an opinion or strong feeling equates to not experiencing the 
issue. 

The mind being predisposed to unify all experiences, conceptions, and thoughts 
works to combine the different aspects of these problems to form comprehensive 
solutions. This is where the problem of democracy raises its head and combats 
unification with division. The dynamic/synthetic nature of the mind is confronted 
with the static/utilitarian nature of modem politics. Instead of resolving problems, 
problems become compartmentalized with each being stripped of context and 
looked at as a self-contained whole. This is when dogma arises as thought 
becomes rigid and uncompromising; solutions being at best incomplete, fail to 
address the root of any problem and in the process produce even more. 

So what is the virtue of a one-party State? A single party does what a multiplicity 
fails at. Whereas the latter solidifies division and produces dogma, the former 
embraces all the different aspects of thought and unifies them under one umbrella, 
called the State. The false constructs being eliminated, the unitary nature of the 
mind is allowed free reign and self-expression multiplies. Legislative chambers 



being composed of all different points of view would naturally work to synthesize 
those points of view as the institutional roadblocks created by multi-party systems 
would no longer exist. Instead, the filter that exists within these institutions would 
incentivize the coming together of all points of view to produce a new synthesis. 
As in the mind, where multiple ideas coexist but come together to be unified, so in 
politics where multiple ideas exist within a single unified State. 



